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Foreword 




The Educational Resources Information Cen^r (ERIC) is a 
nation^ information system developed by the U.S. Office of 
Educfrtiion and now sponsored by tlV National Institute of 
Educatjion (NIE). It provides ready access to de^riptions of 
exemplary programs, research and developmei^ efforts, a^d 
related information useful in developing more effective educa- * 
tional programs. / • 

Through its network of spencialized centers 4t clearinghouses, 
each of which is responsible for a particular edircational area, 
ERIC acquires^ evaluates,- abstracts, and indexes current 
significant infornvation and lists this infonadation in its reference 
publications. / 

The ERIC system has already madc^ available— through the 
ERIC Document Reproduction Sen^ice— mucli informative 
data, including all federally fundecf research reports since 1956. 
However, if the findings of specific4ducational research are to 
be intelligible to teachers ai^ applicable to teaching, 
considerable bodies of data mtist be i^valuated« focused, 
transltftod^" aiid molded into a^ essentially different* context. 
Rather Jhan iM|ting at the pdint of malting research reports ' 
rSaHfly acce^b^^^^NlE hii^ directed the', separate ERIC 
clearinghou^s to conmtii^n from recogii^2ed authorities infor- 
mation anfdysis papers in sf^t^c arMs. 

In addition, as with all Rli^m educational informauon 
efforts, ERIC has as one of its prmllHiiKigoalsi bridging the gap 
betweem educational -theory and actual^ classroom practices. 
One method of ^achieving that goal is the development by the 
EBtlC Clearinghouse on Reading and Communication 3kills 
(^RIC/RCS) of a series of sharpl>v .focused booklets based on 
concrete educational n^s. Each booklet provides teachers 
with the best educational theory and/or research on a limited ^ 
topic. It alsQ presents descriptiofls of classroom activities ^ 
which are related to the described theory and^assists the 
teacher in putting this theory into practice. 




i 

^ This idefa is not unique. Several ^ducationkl journals and 
many commercial textbooks provide teachers with similar aids. 
The ERIC/RCS booidets are unusual m their shiirp focus on an 
educational need and their blend oFsound academic theory with 
tested dassi^m practices. And they have been developed 
because of the increasing requests from teachers to provide this 
ki^d of servicer 

Topics for these booklets are recommended by the ERIC/ 
RCS National Advisory Committed. Suggestions for topics to 
be considered by the Committee should be directed to tlie 
Clearinghouse. 

A NoH about This Booklet 

^ The learning center appr<^ch emphasizes individualized 
instruction and performance of specific skills at selected levels 
of mastery. The approach described in this booklet has 
effectively met the needs *of students at the* University of 
Hawaii. However, rea^ders are cautioned that, while the 
Hawaii Leafning Center illustrates an Stppropriate concept for 
basic commuiiic^^h courses throughout the United' States, 
they may wish tijt select communication skills dnd to design 
criterion levels tailored to the ifl&eds of their own ^students. 
Onej other caution: communication skills emphasized in the 
Hawaii Learning Center do not reflect an SCA-endorsed basic 
course cuiliculum. Such an officially epdorsed curriculimv 
were it to exist^c might itegate desirable attempts to'^^ (develop 
individualized instructional approaches. Basic cmirse instruc* 
tors are encouraged to experiment with' the approac^sed by 
the faculty at Hawaii, adapting it to the needs oi lea/ners. In 
summary, this booklet is viewed as an example of, rather than 
a prescription for, a learning center approach to communication 
instruction^ * ^ 

Bernard ODonnell 
Direptor, EF;J0/RCS 

Barbara Lieb-Brilhart 
♦ Associate Director, ERIC/RCS 
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Introduction to the Leailiiiig Center o 

The growth in college enrollment has brought with it some 
special problems for the performance, course, in basic 
' communication skills. The goal of such courses is for students 
to develop skills through planning, presenting, and i^eiving 
ev^uations of their communication, efforts. Th^ most common 
approach has been to divide^ t(^ course enrollment into' 
.^sections with twenty to thirty students each and to conduct 
' the course with lectures, textbook readings, student presenta- 
tions, and examinatbns. This format provides some^portun- 
ity for attention to individual student ne^s, but it has two ^ 
apparent limitations. One is that the amdunt of active, real ^ 
performance time per student seldoitl exceeds an hour during 
an entire semester or termf The other coni^ms the problem of 
standietrdizing instruction across a immber <^ sections taught by^ - 
faculty members with a variety leve^ xif experience and 
areas of specialization. High control ov^^^ procedures stifles 
'cjifWivrity and individuality for both instnictoi^ and students. 
' Minimal control and standardization of schedules and assign-' 
ments may result in a number of different courses being taught 
under the same course title. Difficyltifs in Miis traditional 
approach have been heightened by the financial plight of many 
coUeges, which has resulted in pressure to reduce instructioniJ 
costs. A further complication is the increasing diversity of 
^udent populations, with accoihpanying .needs for individual- 
ized instruction. Experiments with jj^mputer-based methods 
and videotape- laboratories have been encouraging, but, this 
high-technology approach iTbeyond the financial reach o| many 
colleges., ' 

; In the context of these problems, the learning center 
approach to .the traditional communication skills course was 
designed for the purpose of providing individualized instruction 
and high levels of participation, whil^ reducing the total cost 
per student. 
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Tow^d-4hat end, this booklet describes how to ^t up a 
Vtnultisect ion course in basic comimiltlieation skills bmh around 

* the conj^ept of ^learning actiy|tifes**,cot)ducte4 within a "learning 
center. » The ideas piresented are based on four years of 

I e^ijpserience operating such a course for several thousand 
Students at the University of ^waii. ^ 

Four Operationi^ Definitionli^ " 

The following k^y incepts have been operationally defined 
for, the learning center at Hawaii. Re{^iers $h<futd note^hat 
other akUls might be selected by other centers. ' v 

Communicatio& Skffl: A person's abUity to 3peak and writ^l' 
or to behave nonverbaUy, so that the outconie of the effort is 
immediately a ppar ent. This'outcofne can be colnparejl to the 
intended outec^S^ evaluate its succel^fulness. If success is 
not demonstrated, another approach jnyy be i^ed. 

Communication Success: The Jttainm^nt of a specific level of 
. performance on a ^communication skill. This approach is like 
the measurement system u^ed in golf, tennis, or bowling, 
where the s<^e is a measure df behavioral success. c^tiferion 
\ level tells the student/player*th^"wihning^* score tbr an activ- 
ity. 

Learning Cepter: A regular classroom accommodating about 
forty students,'^assigned>^to the cour^ for a blocbof time each 
day. While*^ some departments may have videor-^ptp^Tecctrders, 
,vaudio booths, and the like, these are not necessary, unless 
activities requiring them are developed. A ^ood analogy to the 
learning center is the food-service cafeleria found on ^ost 
eanipuses. A cafeteria is open at posted hq^rs each day. 
Students enter it a;t their convenience and select fr6m 4 variety 
of itftms which vary in price and substance. They leave when 
they are satisfied, but may return^again that d#y. or any other 
day. Th^ cafeteria baa" a manager and staff ' responsible for 
preparation and operation. In thfiil^arning center, there is aijso 
a daily "menu" of learning activities. Particular items Are 
available only al scheduled tim^ff during the day. However, 
; instead of pay4p^. for the activities, the sludeht is reimbur^d in ^ 
paints for s.uccessful complelioii of activities. If the student 
fa^s t6 meet the designated level pf success, he or she is^ift to 
^ retu rn for that o r ,any other a<?tivity. Cost to'tbe student fe 
time spent, and this time tnay b«'investe{i during those periods 
that tb^ center is open. 'When the st ud e nt i s s a t isfied, usually 
by attkiiWng a point total whicK'.translates into a desired letter 

* gradet^he^or she has complete^ the course and does not return 
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to the center. There are no lectures, textbooks, pr final exam- 
inations. The entire empha^ft is upon practice and demon- 
stration of skill deyeldpmenf. " ' ^ 

Learning Activities: The activities or selection^ of the center. 
Some are in heavy demand and are repeated frequently in the 
schedule; less-popular activities ape offered less c^ften. Some 
can be attempted once (or- more than once) during 'a cl^ss 
period. ^0thgj?!8 may require from two to -four class periods 
during the course of a week. A convenient guideline is to 
assign point values to activities on a '*one class period— ten 
point" basis. THis make^^ possible a grading system in whicli 
450 points* equal an A, 400 equal a B, 350 are needed for a C. 
aiKl 300 generate a D. Thus, a student earning an A would 
have spent a minimum of forty -five classrooln hours in the cen- 
ter. V*H*y likely, more than the minimum time wiU have been 
^nt in earning j^aCh grade, because the student will not be 
successful in demonstrating mastery of each of the skfllslon the 
first attempt. ^ 

Selecting Communication Skflls- 

* Activities are based on a list of ,skiUs developed and accepted 
by a department *s f^culty> For example, an English depart- 
ment might place more emphasis on writing and vocaiulary 
developmentr' ^hile a speech denartment might emphasis^ oral 
cbmmunjcatiVn skills. Planners mriU need to establish standards 
fof determining whether a l^eo^rning activity is suitable for 
inclusion in the learning center. The following evaluation stan^ 
dards, for whicn much credit must be extei^ded to Robert 
Mager (Mager aiid McCann, 1961), are illustrated by examples 
drawn from the first exercise described in the practice section, 
"Getting Acquaini^d": 

1. The learning a^ivity must involve the performance of a com- 
munication behavior which demonstrates the specified skill; * 
Example: Demonstrate a ^ibse relatioi^hip between exchange of 
personal information and "being remehibered.** 

t. The behaviorai skill must be describe^i in such a way that the 
learner knows in advance what he or she should achieve. An 

' " observer should know when the communication s^^fll is-^ 
performed successfully. In short, the skill must be operationally 
defined. 

Example: Operationally define "being remembered** specifically 
in terms of others* ability to recall the leamer*s first ^d lait , i 
names and two personally descriptive words; 
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3: The learning activity must contain a sUtement of how well the 
student must perfonn in order to be successful. This standard 
is, therefore; the criiierum, 

Example: Specify a point ystem, such as one point for recalling 
first name, one for last name, and one for each descriptive wohd. 
'Since 100 percent success is unlikely, 4he criterion, or necessary 
total score, should be lower. The criterion for an activity must 
, be set arbitrarily or by pretestii^ and then/ maintained of 
Vjfaodified, as a function of exj^^rience. , / 

4. The activity should not rily on the judgments of others 
(teacher, critic, majority vote) to determine success, failure, or 
quality of performance. \ 

Example: Determine perfomlance level solely by the compu* 
tation of pre%establishe4^|>oints. 

Developing Leaning ActM ^ 

The course planners should' apply these four standards to 
each item on their list of desii^ communication skills and 
discard those skills which do not ibeet the standards. Planners 
will need tt> assess \)\e- numbe/ W class pciriods required to 
complete one trial of ea^h activity ind establish the appropriate 
point value for success.' For example, the activity used pre- 
viously as an iHustratioti cart be ccimpleted in one fifty^minute 
period and would be assigne^l ten Woints. The only materials 
needed for it ye a blank piece of |»aper, or a duplicated form 
with numbers and lines for ^ach participant. If a multisection 
course employing traditional instruction is operating, the acti- 
yities can be pretested for a sepesier in these classes before 
the learnjing center is opened. \ 

How niany activities are enough td open the center? This is 
primarjily a function of how many (iourse. sections are to, be 
served; If, fof example, there are ten sections of a coJrse 
which would normaUy meet for three hours weekly, the center 
would be open for thirty hours, coi^esponding toUhe total 
periods the course sections wduld have met. '^lowever, 
offerings might consist entirely of one-period activities with 
additioi^al "packages" requiring two, three, or four period^ for 
trainings, learning, and testing. With this variety, from ten to 
fifteen Ifictivitiet would be adequate to supply a thirty-hour 
weekly ^hedule. Each activity might be repeated at least six 
times during the semester to accommodate both sltudents 
taking it for the first time and those who wish to repeat it. 
More difficult activities, with a lower rate of success per trial, 
as well as tho^ which attract lar^e enrollments, should be 
offered even^ore frequently. Another jfactor enters into 
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schedule-making. Because students may epmplete^the course 
whene.ver their grade gfoals are reached, a majority of students 
is likely to have exited by about midsemester. Aftgi* that, the 
hours of operation can be reduced to accommodate the ttecllpkg 
number of students, btit a minimal gcKedulfe must be' r^tj^^^jd* 
throughi Ihe last day of classes to acewnmodate 'tardjr and^ 
unsuccessful participants. •V' ' 

Operating Details 

Orientation. Because both the learning cer^wii itself artd the 
learning activities required are probably unfamOiar ideas to 
students, the first week of the course should be cMducted like 
a traditional classroom, with stiidents registered for tjie various 
sections meeting at scheduled times. with their instructors. 
iThis week is for thef purpose of informing students iboUt what 
vwill happen, distributing schedules and activity descriptions, 
hnd answering questions. A- desirable feature is a **checl?^ut" 
fxamination over the information provided in the orientation 
lass, which students must pass at »^90 percent , level befo 
they are permitted to participate in the learning center • A. 
though the orientation class ends the formal existence o^the 
chssrpom sections, the instructor retains the ri^sponsillili A of 
issuing final grades for the students in'assigned Wtions a^^he 
erid of the semester. ' ^ ' * 

'acuity roIe< Jhe fa^uljty of the department | or unit will be ' 
inMitlved irf several way a^./ - > f ' 

1. V A developpient comiMttefe of three or four persons should 
be established, with '^vehtil responsibility fo^ creation and 
operation of the course. ^ • 

|THe Whole faculty shouT((J:1)e^^lved in generating a list of 
comriiunicatioh skills fdr' jj^otentiaLdevelopment- int<j^ 
learning activities. T^ey should understand the restraints 
mposed by center operati6n, activities, and criterion 
evels. * 

' 'h^ development committee should xletermine' a final list of 
*( ontimunication skiUs.apd develop activities, invent neces- 
sary forms, and obtain ^materials and equipment. 

The committee should obtain any necessary^ministrative 
aid faculty clearances and permissions in advaitcfe^^ (For 
e caniple,*S0me schools may require a final examinatie^ or 
si^ecify that students musf'^tjid class throughout the 
* term to receive credit.)- The coiiiifiiltee shpirid also request 
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/ that all sections of- the "course ^be 'scheduled in the same 
roonf,- usirfg continuous blocks of time, when the operation 
' is ready tcy begin. ' ' , 

51 ' A Course- chairperson*should be appointed with responsi- 
bility for staff training, piaterials inventory, And day-to-day 
^ supervision. ^ - 

6. ^ The instructors should be trained in the course phOosophy 

and operation aridKin the supervision of assigned activities, 
in preparation for the role oi monitor. Each activity should 
*^have pne or more "specialists,** so that' continuity may be 
maintained if the staff changes from semester to semester. 

7. Once the course is underway, the development committee 
should continue to function as a policy-making group and as 

[ evalu^tors of the operation. 

* After actiV|ities ar^ developed and procedixro^defined for 
each activity, it is necessary that each activity be ^In according 
to the specified instructions; The activity monitor, is a faculty 
person who- understands activities well enough t6 distribute 
•ifiaterials and to give instructions to^ .students in accordance 
.with the proper procedures tor the activity* A'department may 
wish -to assign 'some activity monitoring to upper-division.^ 
students as part of a cla^s on communication learning or teacher 
preparation^ Once an Activity has been perfected and optin]|ized 
so that it runs predictably, it can be managed by either faculty 
or advapced students. A set of ^'monitors instructions" should 
be written for^an activity afteir it is perfected. Thes^instruc- ' 
tions pr.ovide ^ step-by-step explanation of the activity th'ai 
ai^ insiriiGtor can foUow. (See the appendix for an example of 
monitor's instructions fol* an activity.); 

Recordkeeping. Arr orderly system for keeping student 
records, with cross-'checks for accuracy, is essenti^ In its 
simplest form, this can consist of ''point certificates" indicating 
student n^6, activity number, points earned^ ^aad date, which 
are completed in duplicate by activity monitors. The original 
goes to the orientation instructor and the copy t^ the student. 
If entoUjT^ent is large and resources are available, recordkeep- 
ing can bl computerized. The monitor then completes an "acti- 
vity point re'cofding shtet** which includes student codes, acti- 
vity number, and points'earnea. The information is entered on 
cards and the computer prepares aT weekly printout showing 
each student's achievement. The end-of-sdmest^ printout is 
used by the orientation instructor for preparing the Hnal jgrade 
"Sports. ^ ^ ' 
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J 'Coure^ Outcomes^ • 

If, fh€^^kal1w6g cSrtiteA as described,, the 

following^statertenlli^wSD^ made at the end of- each semester 
or term: » . > ' . . 

1. Each student was actively involved in developing a variety 
of commjihication skills during; at least forty-five class 
houfs (asconi;rasted with a traditipnal s^ee^H fundamentals 
class, in whidi the studenrmigtit Kave pcirfbrmed ^or less 
than an hour' during the entlr^ Sjehiester, with intervals of 
inactivity .WhUe classmates pfesented their materrai). 

2. Each student wa» ablte Xo tailor the course to his or her owjl 
individual needs and interests selecting from a variety of 
activities Igs contrasted with an instructional xnethod 
where all students compld;e all course assignments devoted 
to ^ small^number of communic^ion sk^ls). 

3. .Each student pro€e^|ed at^his or her own pace in or<|er to 
;rftach'est9blisned crRerisMir sQccess. No one was penal- 
ized by a lowjgrade minimal, perfprnlance on an as- 
signment,, and everyone could r€?peat assignments untU ' 

^ success was achieved, tiach student wa^ allowed io exit 
thecourse when his. or her grade goal hiad bf en reached. 

4. fEach student knew in advance whitt was expected ancLthat 
success w6uld be measured objectively and independently 
of any factor unrelated to performance. 

5^ Each student had the experience of being .assigned jfo^ls 
and of haying to invent and test strategies aiMl techniques ^ 
for reaching those^goals. * *^ ' 
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In this section, the read^ will findTBescriptions^)! sixtc 
learning activities designed .for use in a coamS "^"^ 
learning' center. Spme can be conducted wit^oui 

preparation of special materials, equipment,, or iotra^ 

require some afovahce preparation of materiiUs and equipment." 
Model forms and ^descriptions of needed equipment^' are 
provided for most of these exercises. Study df the mddel 
fotiA^ can a^si^t developers iif writing material to beHised for 
tmning and for testing of slcUls^. ' " . 

Two additional 'Comments abbutth^ practice .^erciies may 
be. useful. One concerns* the physical arrangement %f the 
room. As indicated in the theory sectionr t|i^ learning center 
must be located ra a room with movable chairs, so that -seats 
can b^ar^nged in ways api^ropriate to'the activities. Except 
at the beginning of each activity, when the monitor is giving 
instructions, conventional *^heater-stwe" seating is not used. 
The various conflgurationsr are descN&ed for each .exercise, 
where apglicable. Th^ second convnei^t is ttuit ^me activities 
havej^ftfully tioaed tri^U. In these.activities, jill participants 
begin working at a signal from tjie monitor and stop j)n 
. comm^ndl usually to change piAlDers. Time limits are ^^&o 
indrtratfe^n the cjc^scriptions. • ' ' * ^ 

n^GEI^NGACQUAINJeB [20 Points] ^ ' ^. . ^ 

- Objective: To develop' Strategies foi^betag remembered 
in an inforntal^ial*group. ^ ^ ^ 

Description:^ Each stibdent wi]) have forty minutes tp 
communicate to asjnaoy otlier persoris in the class as poss- 
ible *his Or hbr first nan^, last name, and two descriptive " 
'phrasiss of one.to three words each, concerning such things 
J. as occupations, psychologiciil traits, attitiides, or the like, 
^ No ^physical descriptions or i;itimate reveUtionJ^ may be 
included. Students stand and move freely about the room 
in their efforts to contact as many others as possible^ 
' during the established time period. UsuaUy, the- noise 
' level is high, as it might be at an t^imateQ social 
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gathering'. ' This interchange continues until the last ten 
minutes of class time, When the- monitc;^' asks the students 
to be seated. Then, the monitor cills on students random- 

. ly to stand/ one at a time, for fifteen seconds each. All the 
seated students wr|e. from memory, the four descriptive 
items communicated by the standing student. For this 
purpose, the monitor may distribute a prepared fofin'or 
students may make their own from blank sheets of paper. 
This prOce^ continues until all students have stood to *e 

♦ recognized. 

Evaluation: The written answers are checked agiinst 
each student's chosen descriptions, for correctness. ^Since 
the goal is for the student to be remembered, a person 
scores one point for each item correctly recalled by an- 
bother. Perfect recall of one student by another would,- 
therefore, yield four points. Each, student who is reniem* 
bered by a cla§s average of 70 percent has reached criter- 
ion, or achieved "success" by established standards. 

TECHNICAL INFORMATION PROCESSING [50 Points] 

Objective: To gain skills in communicating unfamiliar 
technical information in such a way that it can be recalled 
and repeated by ^others and to become proficient in listen- 
ing to and accurately repeating technical in^o^mation. 

Descripnon: As the starting point of this activity, each 
student wiH^ prepare, outside of class, a list of sixty 
technic^ words. (A technical word is (Jefined as one which ' 
is prOMbly used less than twice a week by the average ^ 
persoif in social conver^s^tion.) This is done on a form. ' 
dismbuted by the monitor oi* made by the student, 

numbered from one t^ twenty down the left margin of a 
sheet of paper. After each number are three^ blanks into 
which technical words can be written. Groups of three 
words are drawn from the same specialized fi^ld— aU three 
should make sense if used together in a sentence. For 
example, an.entry on a list of matljematics terms might 

.look like this: 

1 . wrmcJity , factorial binomial 
The acfivfty is d<*e in gi^oups of three students: two^ 
participants, and an evaluatdt. The two participants sit, 
facing each other, about five feet apart. The evaluator sits 
midway between th6 two but slightly to one side, in the 
manner of a tennis spectator. The first participAt selects 
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a group of three wprds and says a six- to ten-word sentence 
including them. ^KJ sing the example given, a sentence 
might be "Factorial and binomial are tests of data normal- 
ity. " The second participant must respond in one of three 
ways: by indicating that the sentence does not fit the 
rules; by indicating that he or she is not able to repeat the 
sentence, althqugh it fits the rules; or by attempting to 
repeat the sentence. 

The repeated sentence must not only contain the words 
but must also be repeated with the same pitch, emphasis, 
and loudness. If the evaluator believes that the sentences 
w^re worded and expressed the same way, he* or she 
' marks the participant's evaluation form accordingly. If not 
satisfied, the ^evaHuator indicates a content error, or an 
error in delivery. If the effort is not judged to be an 
accurate duplication, the exchange must, be repeated until 
the evaluator indicates success. The firdt' participant . 
introduces a new sentence, using the second group of^ 
words from liis or ^er list, and the "^x^rcise continues. 
Aftep fifteen minutes, roles ^re exchanged. 

Evaluation: 'Criterion is nine successive^ diiplications of 
sentences^ in the role of repeater without an error. If an 
errbr is made, the repeater must begin again. While it is 
possible for a student to reach criterion witRin two cltss 
periods f the activity is valued at fifty points because of the 
out-of class W5rk required in pre]>£[ring th^ 'te^nical Irord 
lists. ^ . • 

WORD INTELLIGIBILITY I5» Points] 

Objective: Toidevelop skill in expressing commonly used 
words so tMt they can be accurately received and recog- 
nized in print and to increase awareness )f words which 
have different meanings but may be pronounced the same 
in regional subdialects.^tThe emphasis in this exercise is 
on being undei:stood, not on an adherence to any elite 
standard for pronunciation.) 

Description: Each student wijl perform with eight 
different partners on a word inteUigibUity task. Each 
person has a form with columns headed either *Vead this 
list'* or **respond to this list.*' One trial of this task 
consists of one person reading a word from the task form 
to a second person. If the second person believes the 
spoken word is the sajne as one of those printed on his or 
her form, the item is marked by both persons. If the 
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response is negative, the item is left blank. The partners 
alternate readmg and responding. The activity monitor 
times •each ttik\ and allovys- twenty-five seconds for its 
completion^ F^r example, the first partner mfght seethe 
. word *'thick"iOn his or her "read"' list and pronounce the 
word. Th^^ond wotild look at, his or her form under 
"respond"* and sejp the words "tick, thick, sick, pick." 
w0uld decide vP^h^ther the spoken word appeared in this 
g^oupjand, if so, would circle it. At the end of the trials, 
the foi'ms ^r;e checked and each correct response earns ohe 
p^fni for bott participants. As part of the development 
p^ess,. faculty members should identify Xords which 
have similar pronijnciati^s but which have d^ff^ent meaix- 
ing^in the particular area, region, or subdialect of the 
speakers where the learning center is located. 

Evahqiion: Criterion for this activity is a.tetW of at 
^ea^Ft fif^jK^ight correctly marked items while acting bath' 
as>isf(iiounc^\andV identifier. 

' • ^ ■ ' ^ • ■ i • 

SENTENCE PROCESSING [ 10 Points] 

Objective: To encourage, the ability to detect similarities^ 
and di|ferences in the meaning of sentences which arise 
from' variauons in syntax or structure. (See^the appendix 
for a sample of mbiijlor s procedures for this activity.) 

Description: The-kctivity is preceded by instructic[n in 
determining differences "in the intended meaning of sen- 
tences based on*syntax and^ord context. Each student 
then performs iwith eight other partners, one at a time. 
Each trial-fmisists of one partner reading a sentence from 
his or her form. The otb^r partner checks ^ second^^fQrm 
ior the senrterrsf printed there-aiid if, in that person's* judg- 
ment, the twoJ.s^tences me^n "about the same thing," 
assigns a checH mark. If it^ appears to mean a "different 
thing," the aiPf^e is left blank. The monitor times and. an- 
nounces thirty five second intervals^ which is the time al-- 
lowable^per item. Partners then exchange roles. 

EvMluation: Critvion is a total scor^ of at least forty- 
eight correct i^fe^onses, operating in. the roles of both 
speaker; and receiver. . . 

GIVING AND REeElVING INFORMATION [30 V^t%\ 

Objective: To improve skill in seeking and givingMnfor- 
mation by askings and answering |uestions. ^ 
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Person A ' ^ 

• CI The rabbit was caught 

the boy." 

U His friend - kke/ to /tnake 
jokes. 

• Z The fishernvm wi^s in the 

stream. 

Z Cheese /^and^ches do not 
please/ttie 

• Z His, wife iVnappy 
Z Biease/et urn soon. 

One/iwo, three, stop! 

>ubl|shed this letter to tW 
itor. 

• /^^^y fnend writes slopes for 
the newspaper. 

I have read my book niore 
than once. 

• Z She is not good to look at. 

Z His good Taste in shirts is 
well-known. 

• Z She chooses her clothing 

well. - 

Z He computed the mean. 

• Z Please do not overcook my 

steak. 

Z I drive a vintage sedan. 

• Z The shirt was a melange of 

color. 

Z I do not believe that a man 
ever climbed that mountain. * 

• Z To say that p^^le interact 

IS to suggest a two-way flow 
of influences. 




SENTENCE PROCESSING 



Person B 

Z The bqy^aught a rabbit. 

• t His friend is a joker. 

Z The fisherman is in his boat. 

• Z I like cheese sandwiches., 

Z He has a happy wife. 

• Z Do come again. 

Z One, two, three, go! 

• Z This letter to the editor is ' 

rain^. 

Z My friend writes letters to 
me. 

• Z My bpok has been read 

three times. 

Z She is a pretty girl. 

• Z He wears attractive shirts, 

Z She is well dressed. 

• Z He is mean. 

Z I like my ^teak rare. 

• Z 'I drive a white, four-door 

sedan. 

Z The shirt was a nice medley 
" of color. 

• □ It is too much to believe that 

a man could climb that 
mountain. 

Z The term interaction 
suggests a reciprocal 
^influence. 



L The sttidents'^classes were* • u The studenU' classes were 



highly related. 



highly integrated. 
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Description: Each student participates with three differ- 
ent partners, using sets oT oral interview forms. Each item 
consists of a series of five simflar abstract shapes, only 6ne 
of which appears on the other form. For the next item, 
this pattern is reversed, with the five shapes appearing-on 
the second form. For the third item, ttife pattern is again' 
reversed. The ^dividual wth the series of five shapes 
asks questions of his or her partner in the attenipt to dis« 
cover which of these appears on the {Miners form. Ques- 
tions can only be answere'd by a response of "yes" or "no." 
When the questioner beheves that he or ^he has discovered 
which ite'tn appears on the other form, tfie guess'is efit^red 
on both partners* forms. Time' allowed per item is one min- 
ute, as announced by the monitor. When the exercise is 
completed, each student moves to a new partner and re- 
peats the procedure using a different version ofth^' form. 

Evaluation: The forms are checked for correctne^, with 
/rretiit for a correct item going to both partners. 0riterion 
is a total score of twenty correct items from three triils. ^ 

* ' 'if , 

' ORAL INTERVIEW / 
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ORAL.tNTERCHANGE ^Points] 

Objtctiye: ihi develop wills in working cooperatively 
' witfra pifjPneri The task is, again, to pool infonhatioA to 
complete a task. ^ y , ^ . ' ; 

' DescriplifOTiT In this task, partners have forms with iden- 
tical lists consisting /6f "trigrams"— sequen^i of ^thret- 
i^ttej r\onsens^^ords, three-digit nun^bers, or a combina- 
limi of letters aMnun^beVs.* Each also has thrcffe rules for 
\ the acceptat>ilij?]n>f trigrams:. All six rules rt^sf, bie applied 
^ in order to determine whether a tr^aitn is acceptable. Us- 
'ing airy ^tr^tegy, ptjTer than sKov^ng one -another their 
jule&or'exchan^ng.fofms, partners tnust (fiSscoveV^-many 
^ ,trigrams^ which corflonfi'to |ill six^rules as tfiey can ^iathin 
.one minute^ Bftch;parthj?r ^tes thpse which he or she Be- 
> lieves are'atceptaW^. , \ ^ , • , 

Evdlpjaixort; A, correctly marked trigram earns^ a pdni 
for each person; iiceiTectly marked on^p di^cts a 
point. Criterion & a total >C9r0 of atheist t?^rerity;six 
(;6rrectly. marked trigrams yearned while -working' with 
threre pajftn^rs. ' (InstnictorTjr^^ogil^e that abilities wi)l 
v|Lry> Th^refoi^; s^signmeift is ran'donliz^d throughout, sc^ 
* "that pbJinces.a^ minimal^ of geiting the tHree least of' the • 
three ipost adept individuals as paftpiers.) #/ ; 

oralinterchange;.- ^ • \ 

^PersonA ' * • 
,1 No group contains an R. . * 
2[ If ihemiddle letterls U» onet)/ 



Pmon B 



the ottverieiters 

3. Itone letter is L. aftotj^ct^iettef. 
^ust be/A. . ' ' , . 




1. No two letters are the* same. 

2 'The irigram spelled l;>ackwards 
* ' IS in Engfi^h'^ord. , , ^ ' 

3 ^ any Wter is a B* the group 
does not c(^taihfi ap A. 

; tuc c TAc , 

' \'; □ UA' "l? era ' 
• □* GGE r: BUT « *. 

'./ TIF. C BAC *. 

'\ ^C'ERfr .:^>OGA ^ . 

^^tlIB C «0S 

C tAB . □ cAjH 

□ YOM □ YAL 
DLd D'LLA . 

□ NlB □ POH 
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tI (mAL iNSTRUCTlOiNS {loVointsJ 

\^()hjeci\ve: To develop strategies for workii:\g with 
y"3nT5t4»<^^ to accomplish a simple task, to demonstrate 
\ the 'importance of feedback in" oral, communication, an^ to 
\ promote selective Jistening. * 

\ Descnphon: Each student Vill perform,' with three 
\differertt partners,. The monitor will assign the students to 
Ip-oups of three and give each group two identical sets of 
^ight to ten small wooden objects in a variety of sizes and 
shapes. .A simple erector set cxr a child's put-together toy, 
two for e^h groyp, is ideal; fjie^es cut from cardboard, or ' 
^ v^teod may 'bfe substituted. One student, injhe role. of 

. evaluator, will select five of the objects from ''one set and 
arrange "them on a desk top at which the se<5ond studei\t is 
sealed 'ia the role of **source." " The third person, as 

/ recover, is seated back-to-back with the source and cannot 
see which objects are selected or how they are arranged. 
The source must then give oral directions to .enable the 
receiver to correctly select and arrange the five bbjeffets. 
jFime allotted per trial is one miniAe. Roles are rotated ' 
every twelve minutes to give each of the students an 
opportunity to assume all three roles. * ' 

^ Evaluation: A* trial is scored by assigning one point for 
each object correctly selected and qne point for each one. 
correctly positioned. Each point awarded is credited to 
both source and receiver. Criterion is a total score of 
twenty-six points, earned with three different partners ' 

8. SIMPLE WRITTEN INSTRUCTIONS [10 PointsI 

Objective: To ipiprove skills in writing clear and 
effective instructions and to debonstrate' the importance of 
^^empfathy," or anticipating a reader's needs. 
1 '^^I^^^cription: This actjvity i^ similar* to **Oral Instruc- 
. tions" except that both ^ partners^ are given assignments 
at the same time- by the evaluator, whp- selects three 
objects for on6 and t-he same tTiree for the other but^ 
.arranges .them differently on each partner's desk.i Each 
partner t*hen has three minutes to write instructions, using 
compliie sentences And no diagrams, on how to arrange 
the objects on his or her deak. At the end of the allotted 
/ time, both sets*bf instructions are scanned by the evaluator 
to be sure they are in sentences and contain no diagrams. 
> Each partner then has seventy -five seconds to read the 
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instmcy^ons and arrange the objects. Wbgn^* trial is com-^ 
pleted, new partners ire chosen and the activity proceeds 
until each person has worked with s|x partners. 

EiJaludtion: One point i^ scored for each object cprrectly 
placed/ in the opinion' of* the evaluator, and awarded to 
both writer and arranger. Criterion is a total score of 
^ fifteen points with six different partners. 

9. COMPLEX WRITTEN JNSTRUCtlO^S [1040 Pofats] 

s Objective: Tp improve skills in writing instructions lor 

more complex tasks/and- to improve rewriting skills 
through observation of others* responses. 
» £)e^mp^i(m;*This activity is a logical progression from 

•*Siniple Writt^ Instructions* and may b^ chosen by the 
student who seeks a mastery of instryction-writing beyond^ 
the sim^>le object-arranging task, •Each student will write 
. instructions, without diagraihs, that*will enable another to 
. ' • a^mble^a complicated Voocjen puzzle., If this effort is sue-, 
cessful, the student may then rewrite the instruction^ with 
the goal of reducing, by 25 percent, the amount of tilne 
needed for a different person to assemble the puzzle. A 
supply of wooden puzzles wklch consist of ten to fifteen in- 
terlocking pieces is needed. A panel of student volunteers 
first experiments with assembling the puzzles and with 
writing instructions in order to generatl^ {in "averUge*' time 
needed for each puzzle. During the activity itself, three ^ 
\ assemblers must use only ,the instructiotis the student has ' 
\ written to accomplish the t^k.. The author watches but 
1 may not comnfient or assist. 

\ Evaluation: Two, out ot three assejnblers must complete 
the task in the previously established time. Jlf they do^the 
autlior*receives ten\points. Th^ writer may then revise 
* ** the instructions based on his or her observations of' the 
' assemblers* progress. .For a i^evision that ^nerates a 2^ 

percent reduction in assembly time, the writer receives an 
^ additional thirty points. 

» 10.\AFFEtTI\« COMMUNICATION [10-30 Poiiitsl 

Objective: To encourage the accurate' communication of 
affects, such as status, aml|r,' and mood through .voicei 
facial ejtpr^ssion, and other nonverbal cues. THIs activity 
* is especiartj^valuable Wher^ students of various subcultures ' 
are present. , - , 
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Z)esmpii^;.Each .student wiU perform with at least four 
others, one' at a time, on^an affectV communication task 
The task.mvolve? saying a simple Wntence, sych as "I 
want to see you now." in such a way ks to convey relative 
status (superior, peer, subordinate). Imity (like, neutral. ', 
dislike), and mood (serious, noncommitil, reJaa^ed). On the 
task forms, these characteristics are giten in pairs so for 
example, a student might be asked toVonvey t'hit he or 
she IS m a superior role and is relaxed. oV that he or she is 
a peer and feels dislike. - The speaker hai eight Steconds to 
say the ^andard phrase with the indicate pair of affects 
and to obtain identification of the affectsAfrom his or her 
partner The roles of speaker and intei4reter are then 
reversed After a set of four items. stud*nt5 rotate and 
work with another partner on a different set\of items. The, 
procedure continues untU a jstudent has wd^ked twice in 
each role. ' . 

Evaluation: For a correct identification, bolh the speak- 
er and identifier receive a point. Criterion ^ a score of 
twelve correct out of sixteen items. 
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Person A 



Name 



'OYCOM LEVEL II EXAMINATION 



f. 1 am the superord i nate, and 
1 am nonchalant 


•1 

2 
3 


1 

2 
3 


2. 


My partner: 


L3^ 

T 


Is my superord i nate 

is my peer 

is my subordinate 


is serious 
J] is nonct)dlant 
13] Is playful ^ 


5. 1 dislike my partner, and , 
-1, ^aji the subordinate 


1 

2 
3 


1 

3 


4. 


My partner: 


.3: 


Is sfif.jous 
Is nonchalant 
is playful 


A2' 1 l^es ipe 

'2J 1 s noncommittal 

'3] dlsl i kes me 


5. 1 am ser ious, and - 
1 1 1 ke my partriifer 


1 

2 
3 


1 

2 
3 


6. 


My partner: 


12: 


[i my supferordl nate 

i s my peer 

Is my subordinate 


_3J li-^rlous 
l2] is nonchalafftt 
j] ts playful 


7. 1 am noncommittal, and 
* 1 am pl6y^l 


!• 
2 
3 


I 

2 
3 


< 


My partner: 

V 


Lij 

^2^ 
131 


is rp/ superord ipatj^ ' 

1 s my peer 

Is my subordinate 


.IJ Is'^erlous 
'2] ts rionchafant 
'y] 1 s playful 


9. J am the superord 1 nate, and 
1 di s 1 i ke my partner, - 


1 

2 
^ 


1 

2 
3 


.10. 


My partner; 


:3] 


Is my superordi nate 

Is my peer ^ 

Is ftiy subordinate ^' 


1 1 kes me 
j] I> noncommittal 
;2] dislikes me 


J t\ 1 li ke my partner, and 
\ we are peers 


1 

2 
3 


1 

2 
3 


12. 


My partner: 


.3, 


i^ nry supqi^djnatf ^ 

1^ my peer 

ts my su^rdlnat;a9 


J J 1 Ikes me 

'3] Is noncommittal 

'2] dl sl ikes me 


' ^ 








- T 
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superordinate 
^%y pdj^r 
s my^ subordinate 



4 [3] Is fxjochalant 
[2] is playful 

CI] 

[3] 



2. \ I am playful , and 
' we are peers 

\ 



4. \\ am noncommittal, and 
am serious 



3» 

1 TOt< 



T"^ ^ partner 



T2j 
[3] 
□1 



3. |My partnerj C*^j 
1 ■ [2] 

^€31 



Ts my ^iperordi.nate 
I s my pej^r 
Is my subordinate 



1 1 kes me 
Is noncommittal 
d 1 s 1 1 kes me 

L2] I I kes me ^ " 
[3] ts noncorri%| tta I 
D] dislikes 
I3T 
CiJ 
[2] 

[ I J 1 1 kes rT>e ' , 
[3] Is noncommittal 
XlJdIsI Ikes me ' 

[3] 
Cl] 



l\ am^/ioncha1a«t, an 
l\am\4"he' superor(^ 1 rate 



5^^ My partner i L2J 
, [3] 

, ■ 

» 7. My partner * 12 J 
' W CO 

m 



is serious^ 
is* noncha lant 
ts pjayful 
ser 



8. I pit\ serious, and 
I am the sui>ord'inate 



10, I Tlike my partner, and 
we^ iffre peers ' 

TT. i diV' tke my partner, and 
O l"he superofdlnate 

-ERJC- ^ ^ 



79] My partrxer: L^J 



IS seriousi ^ 
Is nonchalant 
Is playful 



tlKes|a^, , 

Is noriecufirtilttal 

dIslIHls " 



CL 



Is my supjerordinate 
Is my peffr 
Is my subordinate 
Is my sijperordlnate 
Is my peer 
Is my sMWr.<^l/^ate 



1 f kes me 

is noncofpmlttal 

d l-s I i kes me 



1 1 . My partner: Cl^ 
[2] 



1 
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11. PERSONAL ATTITUDE PREDICTION [20^ PoinU] 



Objective: To r#fine and test the ability td predict the 
attitudes of .an associate, on loi^al, national, and inter- ^ 
national issues of^ the day. involving political, legal, and 
ethical matters. (This activity assumes that attitudes play 
a key role in interpersonal communication.) 

Description: If close associates are enrolled in the 
course, they may work together as a pair. If adt, an. 
* associate may be willing to come to class for the activity. \ 
Each student who selects this activity wiU.be. given a set- 
of -iwenty-two previously prepared statements, each writ- 
ten separately on an index cai*^. Examples of such state- 
nients are "Marijuana should be« decriminalized," *Televi- 
sion violence encourages real .violence," "Marriagf is out- 
moded," "The United States should go to war to checljf the 
spread of Communism," land "Student government on this 
campus is a waste of time." Af^r examining the state- 
naents, the student will sort them ihto five (iategoHes to ex- 
press a range of attitudes fronj "strongly disagree" to 
"strongly agree." Note this important point: the sorter is 
is not describing how he or she feels about the rifttters on 
the cards, but rather how the close associate feels about 
them. That is, the sorter is predicting the attitudes of the 
friend and is making a "sort for the other." Meanwhile, the 
other individual is sorting the same cards, using; the same 
procedure, but describing how he or she feels about t^ie 
statements, or making a "sort for self." The twowork sep- 
arately, Avithopt-liny discussion,^ and then recordthe results 
/ on separate fcMrms. • 

Evaluation: The two forms are compared. - Each> time 
there is a difference, or discrepancy, in the way the two 
cards are sorted, the student who "sorted for the other" 
l>erson receives one discrepancy pointi Criterion for the"^ 
student making the prediction ("sort for the oth^r") is a 
total of ten x>r fewer discrepaiicy points. The activity can 
end here, or the roles, can be reversed and the cards 
resorted. If there are ten or fewer discrepancy points at 
this time, the student receives twenty more points. If 
both the friend and the acquaintaface are etirolled in the 
class, each may complete a "sort for self* and a "sort for 
the other," and the points can b^ handled in the way 
already^ described. 
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. Sort for Partner 
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Strongly 
Disagree 


2i . 
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5 

Strongly 
Agree 



'Partner's Sort for Self 



Strongly 
Disagr^ 
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Strongly 
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Sort for 
Partner 
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Partner's Sort 
for Self 
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12. ORAL INFORMATION GApj [30 F^oints] 

Objective: To develop strategies for promoting learning 
of factual infOrmation^by others through oral presentation. 

Description: The class is divided into teams of five or 'six 
students each. Each teain is presented with a sheet of 
paper containin^ifteen symbols such as squares^c^cles, 
triangles, trapezius, stars^, and punctuation iharks. Fol- 
lowing eacli symbol is an English word for which the 
symbol is to stand. |%ere should be five nounk, five yerbs; 
and five adjectives tufim^yeths. The symbols shpuld be 
randomly and arbitrarily assigned to the w^rds, so that 
there is no pattern of using ,ge,ometric sfaapes for <DOuns\ 
punctuation marks for Verbs, or the like. The assignments 
^ should be carefully exaniiined for other clues, such as 
soUnd (us^ of a square for **sand" would be avoided because 
of jthe beginning **s'* sound) or shapes (a rounded figure 
mitht be suggestive of "baU," "globe," or even "fat" and 
wojuld not be used for such woWs). After receiving the 
information sittet, the team meets to consider strategies 
for! teaching pis "artificial language" so tha^'le^niers can 
trahslate simple sentences into English. Th^^ma^^ do this 
by lecturing, by using visual aids, by establishing one-to- 
one or small group tutoring,' by testing,^ or by any other 
waV they can devise. In addition to planning a presenta- 
tion strategy, each group composes twenty statements in 
^ the "lahguage" and writes each on a separate, numbered 
note card. 

The next pha(se of the activity ^nvolves teaching and 
testing. After me class has been divided into groups, half 
are assigned to| the role of teacher, the other half to the 
role of learner J During the next class period, teaching and 
learning roles /are reversed. On %gs day assigned tor ^ 
group for teaching, the group gives w artificial languagi^ 
senMnces to the' monitor^ y together with the English^ 
language translations, (on a se^)|i^te she(et). The teaching 
group then has^V^ minuted to work with the learning 
group. Meanwhi^, the monitor randomly^ selects ten of 
the twenty sentences created by tiie group for use as a 
test. When the teaching interval'ends, the learners circu-' 
late the test iterns among themselves, and each writes 
an English translation of the syih^lic sentences, Finally, 
* a ipember of iheVteaching team rends the JBn^Ush 
translation of the t^ items, and the learners cbdfck one 
another*^ translations) \ 
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Evaltiition: Any error in the translation of a" sentence 
makes the whole sentence incorrect. The scores of the 
, learners are totaled and averaged. Criterion is an average 
' of 75 percent correct. If criterion is reached, each member , 
of lheTea(:hing teana receives thirty points. 

13. iVRirXEN INFORMATION GAIN [5P Points} 

, Objective: To develop ^ategies f<* writing information 
in order to promote learnBg. ' 

peacription: This activity is similar to*"Oral Information 
Gain," except that the teaching w)up plans a strategy and ' 
writes their lesson in such a waylhat learners can master 
the artificial language. A period of fifteen minutefi is 
allowed for the individual learners to read and study 'the 
material. They are then tested^ as in the oral version of, 
' the exercise. 4^ 
. Evaluation: An average of 75 percent correct is required 
for the jsgriters to reach criterion . 

14. PROCESS DESCRIPTION [2b Pob^l 

Objective: To ^become familiar with a systematic process 
for individual deci9ibn making which specifies the planning 
of action steps and provides for a test of the action at each 
stage of the plan and to think systematically ,and write a 
narrative statement reflecting the logic of a "flow chart." 

Description: This partfcular exercise should be used only 
by instructors who have had experience in such processes 
^ computer programming. Fault Ti-ee Analysis, Pert 
^ Charting, or other binary logic systems. Each student will 
' first 'be trained in how to make an/ analytical flow chul, 
which reseiflbles the logic of a computer program, in which 
each proposed action step is followed by a binary (yes/no) 
test which pr<Jvides the basis for planning the next step. 
The procedure continues until the plan leads to the g6aU>r 
"is demonstrated being unattainable. This type -of 
stra^gy may be applied to decision makmg in Various 
persolial and professional areas: job ap|}l|cation;^«ocial sit-v 
• . uationsr'i^holastic aspirations^^ndT so on. The flow chart 
must contain action statements (written 'ihside rectangles), . 
foJl^wed by test questions, (written inside diamonds). If 
the answer to a giv^ question is "y^s,** an arrow Teads to 
^ the nfext action statement. If it i$ "no," the arrow leads 
bacl^^ an earlier stage ih the process so that the difficulty 
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. which prcH^uced the "no/'.can be evaluated. Rules for this 
flow chart are that it coiit£n a maximum of seven action 
•statements' and a total of five binary test questions. Hav- 
ing prepared a flow chart as indicated, the student then 
writes a prose narrative describing the plan, using the flow 
chart as an outline. The author ma^ choose to revise the 
flow chart or the narrative during the composition process, 
if he ot. she discovcrrs p'roblems of logic or continuity in 
decision making.' The- students then exchange the narra- 
tives with one another. 'The task for each student is to re- 
produce the original flow chart froiQ the information in the 
narrative. * - 

Evaluation: Points are award&d to the first author for 
the "generation of a second flow chart by another** person 
which bears a 90 percent correspondence to the first. One 
point is scored for each diamond, arrow, and rectangle that 
is^ the satne for both flow charts, and <Mie point is deducted 
for each step added by the'^person foUowing the descrip- 
tion. The monitor evaluates the charts outside of class. 

15. iTELEPHONE INFORMATION ACCESSDJG [20 Pofatsl 

Objective: Jo develop ability in obtaining information 
quickly and accurately by telephone, as a time and energy- 
saving alternative to letter^ and direct contact. . 

Description: Although most of the work is done 
individually, parjticipants are grouped into pairs. Each 
' member of the pair generates and writes a list of ten 
informntion-seeking questions, the ansWers to which can 
probably be obtained over the telephone. No questions 
m£ly involve information printed in the ^elephone direc-. 
tory, such as where to call for the correct tin^. An^ 
appropriate qij^stiea^ght be, "If I live in the' east part of 
the city, where is the M(^5t place that I can obtain a dog 
license?", or "What's tli^fine for a traffic ticket at an 
expired parking meter^ Three rules must be foUowed:(l) 
No two items on the list can be obtained from the sfine 
source. (2) The items on the list must not. limit the caller 
to one particular source. (3) Every questibn on the list 
must request information that is unknown to the caller 
prior to'the eall. The partners exchange lists, go to a tele- 
phone, and monitor one another while the calls are being 
made. Each has, twenty minutes to seek answers to as 
many questions as possible, using only the directory as a 
resource. 
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EvcUiuLtion:' Sew en of the ten questions must be answer- 
ed within twenty minutes foc-cnterion to .be achieved. 
(TJie Hawaii program* utilizes a time factor as the criteripn 
^ for this activity with the rationale that efficiency in pro- 
cessing information is important. Both information givers 
and information refceivers benefit from saving time in the 
bureaucracy:) ^ 

16. AESTHETIC COMMUNICATION (10-75 Points] 

Objective: To communicate emotions or moods through a 
form such as oral l-eading^f literature, musie, dance, or 
pantomime and to compare the intended emotion or mood 
with that received by,the audience. * ' 

Description: Each person comes prepared to cofhmuni- 
cate affects by .reading literature aloud, by singing or 
playing a musical instrument, 6r by pantomimei or dancing. 
All students who wish to ^participate are divided into 
grdups of six to seven, preferably jvith s^e valriety in the 
nature of their intended performances./before cohiii)g\to 
class, the performer prepares z rating form contiining aK 
least five bipolar scales, with five descriptive t^rms on 
each scale. These "might include such items a$. **sad— 
happy/* "depressed— elated," or "troubled— carefree,** 
\ which the' performer sees as legitimate aspects of hiis or her 
"^^v{^rformance. Students then meet in class and work out 
schedules so that each person performs before tWo differ- 
ent groups. After the first perfohhance, the performer 
nfnay either ke^p or chaiige the intended affect's for the sec- 
ond performance. 

Evaluation: The assignment of points for this activity 
depends' on the medium of communication selected and the 
extent to which th^ audience members receive the 
performer's intended message. Reading aloud is regarded 
as the easiest mode, then singing, then playing an instru- 
ment without singing. Pantomime or dancing is regarded 
as mbst difficult. After each performance, each audience 
member mirks the prepared affect rating sheet. If the 
perfonpance involved oral reading of literature, there must 
be a 90 percent correspondence between intended and 
. received affects. Standards for other modep are as follows: 
for singing— 80 pfercent; for playing an instrument— 70 
percent; for dancing or pantomime— 60 percent. The two 
performances are tabulated separately;' the' appropria^ 
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criterion must be reached on at, least one of them. These 
criterion levels are basecl ujJbn experiences with Hawaii's 
student population. Lev;els are arbitrary and should ^be 
modified if nj^essary. 
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SENTENCE^PROCESSING 

Manitar'B Procedures 
The objective of these instructions is to acquaint t4ie 
instructor with the procedures for administering the sentence 
processing activity, including materials, nxrai arrangement, 
activity objective, training procedures, testing procedures* and 
scoring, ^ ^ 

Hie nuterials needed for this activity are (1) tape recorder, 
(2) audio timing Upe« (3) cMcker, ill blue and white training 
forms, (5) green and yellow testing forms, (6) scoring pencils,, 
and (7) desk masks. ^ ^ ^ . 

Arrange an equal number of desks in an inner and outer 
qrde. The inner circle of desks should be facing outward frcmi 
the center of the room. The outer circle of desks should be 
fadng and paired with the inner circle of desks. The diagram 
below shows this setting arrangement: 

\ 

O .0 o 

r. O 



Ah even number of stbdents is necessary for this activity. If 
you have an odd number, excuse the last -student enteriiw the 
room. 

The objective of sentence processing is to find sentences <te 
the two forms that mean about the same thing. This activity 
'Vill make students able to ^etect similarities in ipeanings of 
sentences.** , ^ . 
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- ' • ' Training Procedurei , ^ 

When the students are seated / distribute , the blue training 
forms, to the inner circle and ^the white training forms to the 
outer circle'.^ The "source"W each sentence is alwfQrslndiclited 
by^the d9t to the left ol the sentences on the fdrmAThe 6ouroe 
reads the first sentence iris of her partner, the reoeiver. The . 
receiver responds by saying **same" jf the senten^ on his or 
her form me^Oi^ about the saih^ thing. If the receiver resfMnds # 

i with **same."itheii both the sender and receiver place an **X" in 
/ ^he parenthclsis to the left of jJiat sentence. If the receiver 
^ responds by ^sayiag **different" that sentence, both partners 
leave the space blank. • ' * " _ ^ 

. *T)ie sour)ce and-r^eiver alternate roles on the form. Allow 
students to* work with one partner on one column for one 
nrintite. In another one-minute period, aUow students to 
compare their answers and discuss why they ch^ to respond 
as they did. After a one-minu'le trial per column, and^a one- 
minute answer comparison perio<l, rotate the' students In the 
outer circle one chair to the left. Repeat the same procedure 
' for four columns. On the fifth trial, reduce the one-minute 

/ column to thirty-five seconds by using the a^dio timing ti^. 

.Again, allow them to compare a|isw^rs aftej each colunm. Use 
the thirty-five second time intervals fo^ the reinaining four 
trials. Rewind the tape and have the students put their 
training forms under their desks. 

Stu<;le^SiUSually request the instructor's opinion on sentence 
compan^ns. Do not give any information. The student should 
discov^ei^ which sentences mean about the same thing without 

^relying on an "expert." ; • 

Testing Ptocedurei 
Di^ribute the green forms ^ the inner circle and the yellow 
forms to the outer circle with colunms five, six, seven, and 
eight face up. Start the audio tape. The students will turn the . 
^^orms face up* when the tape ^ys '*^t ready" Md will follow 
' the instructions as stated on the tape. Whep 'the tape says 
"stop," use a flicker or blink the lights to indicate th^ end of a 
* column. After eight trials, have students put their- name, code, 
date, and trial number for that day on the front of the form, 
lliis procedure is followed to prevent st))d€Snts from working on 
off -time. Next, have the students place forms underneath the 
desks. ' Rewind the tape anc^^disMbute yellow fonxis to the 
inner cirde and green forms to the out^ circle in the 4ame 
manner as for the first test, ^tart the l^pe and follow the audio 
instOH^tions. 

O ^ on ^ ^ 
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.'Scoring Proceduret ' ' 
After the two testing trials have been>mpleted. have the 
students exchange forms with their partners. Then have 
students locate their first test form. Distribute the scciriiur 
pencils. Each student writes his or her name and code on both 
testing forms. Use the audio answer key. and allow students 
about fifteen minutes to score. The ^scoring procedure is as 
follows: Have the students count the number of correct "X's" 
and the numberof incorrect "X's" in each column. Do nol count 
K u ^ r *^°^^<^- If the answer kej s»ysjlhfere 

shodd be an "X- b^ a sentence and the student betag^aded 
did not mark an "X." that blank is Hot considered iicoirect. 
Only correct and mcorrect "X's" are counted. Criterion is a 
score of thirty-fojir on one sheet of eight colunuM usinir this 
scoring method. . . 6 

Finally have the studentSv^lace criterion, papers ip one 
designated pUe and noncriterioJ^ papers in another pile and 
hand m the scoring pencils. Check those papdl^indieated as . 
bemg at cnterwn after the class period and fill out point 
certificates according to the instructor's syllabus 
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